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“The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” 
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Temperance. 
CIRCULAR. 

At a meeting of the Kentucky Temperance 
Society, held April I4th, 1832, the following 
resolutions Were unanimously adopted : 

1. Resolved, ‘That the co-operation of the 
County Societies, with the Kentucky ‘Temper- 
ance Society would greatly promote the suc- 
cess of the temperance reformation. 

2. ‘That a Committee of three members of 
this Society, be appointed to prepare an ad- 
dress to the various ‘l’emperance Societies in 
this state, inviting them to become auxiliary 
to this Society; and inviting the delegates of 
the auxiliaries to assemble in Frankfort, on the 
Ath of July next, the annual meeting of this 
Society, to meet with us in council, and to 
share our hospitality. 

3. ‘That the same persons be a committee 
to make arrangements fer the celebration of 
that occasion by this Society. 


ADDRESS 
ro ALL TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES IN THE STATE 
OF KENTUCKY. 


We address you in behalf of the great work 
in which you and we are alike engaged, and 
equally interested. ‘The moral, civil, and re- 
ligious welfare of our fellow men are the great 
interests embraced in the temperance reforma- 
tion, and it is in behalf of these interests that 
we now address you, and solicit your co-ope- 
ration. 

We have been labouring in the cause of 
temperance for nearly three years; and though 
many of our efforts, with the blessing of Prov- 
idence, have been crowned with success, yet 
we are constrained to declare that many a well 
intended effort has been followed only by dis- 
appoiatment and chagrin. We are convinc- 
ed that the principal cause of this is to be 
found in the want of union and co-operation 
among the various ‘Temperance Societies in 
the state. 

Ardently desiring to remove this great ob- 
stacle to our success, we have published and 
circulated the constitution by which we are 


governed, and now invite you to afford us your 


assistance according to its provisions. ‘These 


may b@imperfect; and for this reason, we in- 
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vite you to become our auxiliaries, to com- 
mune with us in private, and to sit in council 
with usin public, not only that our constitu- 
tion may be improved, but that all our opera- 
tions may be rendered more ample, more vig- 
orous, and more successful. 

Many ‘Temperance Societies in this state, 
with a promptitude and liberality worthy of 
all: praise, have become auxiliary to this soci- 
ety; and, we trust, have found ample rewards 
in the benefits which have resulted to the cause. 
All the advantages which would ensue from 
your co-operation need not now be mentioned. 
‘The increased energy which would be given 
to the operations of the society, the increased 
information which would be collected in rela- 
tion to the temperance reformation, the facili- 
ties which would be afforded of sending re- 
ports, speeches and resolutions from one socie- 
ty to another, and the imposing attitude which 
the society would assume in the public estima- 
tion, are inducements sufficrent, we hope, to 
prompt every ‘Temperance Society in this state 
to become auxiliary to this, and to send dele- 

ates to to the next annual meeting, which oc- 
curs on the 4th of July next. 
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A similar course has been adopted and ap- 
proved by the friends of temperance in almost 
all the states in the union, especially in New 

| York, where it has been attended with the 
| most signal success. We know that this meas- 
ure will be attended with expenditure of time 
and money; but how insignificant will be this 
expense in comparison with the amount we 
have already saved by this reformation, or in 
| Comparison with the levies and exactions which 
| will be imposed upon us, if this reformation 
| should be stopped, and the desolating wars of 
intemperance continue roll through the 
, length and breadth of our Commonwealth? 
| This inconvenience we can obviate only by 
| considering you as our brethren, endeared to 
| us by association in the same laucable institu- 
| tions, and labouring in the same great cause ; 
and by inviting yeu to become our guests and 
to enjoy our hospitality. 


to 


| ‘The employment of one or more traveling 
agents, and the adoption of a more efficient 
mode of publishing and distributing valuable 
information, in behalf of this cause, are two 
inOst interesting subjects for consideration at 
the next anniversary. Should any society find 
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it impossible to send delegates to that meeting, 
or should any decline becoming auxiliary to 
the State Society, we hope that they will at 
least send the Secretary of this Society a copy 
of their constitutions, the names of their offi- 
cers, the number of their male and female 
members, and any interesting facts connected 
with this reformation. Even this will enable 
us to present, In the next annual report, a more 
correct statement of the strength and numbers 
of the friends of temperance, and also to pre- 
sent such a mass of information and testimo- 
ny as will conduce greatly to the success of oun 
cause, R. W. SCOTT, 

ROBT’. BROWN, 
T. A. MLLLS, 
By order of the Ky. Temperance Society. 
L. Munsecs, Sec’y. 

P. S.—All editors of newspapers, and all 
other persons friendly to the cause of temper- 
ance, are requested to give publicity to the a- 
bove address. 


Committee. 


Resolutions of the Kertucky Temperance 
Soctety. 

Whereas, the co-operation of the youth of 
our country is vitally important, if not indis- 
pensabiy necessary, to the success of the tem- 
perance reformation; therefore, 

Resolved, ‘That the children, of both sex- 
es, in Frankfort, be requested to assemble in 
the Baptist church, on the 17th inst. for the 
purpose of forming a Juvenile Temperance 
Society, auxiliary to the kentucky ‘l’emper- 
ance Society; and that suitable addresses be 
delivered to them on that occasion. 

In pursuance of the foregoing resolution, a 
meeting of the children in Frankfort took 
place atthe time and place appointed; anc! 
after appropriate addresses from the Rev. J. 
T. Edgar, Rev. Jas. E. Welch, and Robert 
W. Scott, Esq. eighty-eight enrolled them- 
selves as members of a Juvenile ‘l’emperance 
Society, auxiliary to the kentucky 
ance Society. 
faliowed throughout the community, 4s it is 
principally for the benefit of the rising gen- 
eration that the temperan: 
signed. 

Resolved, That we highly approve of the 
objects of a paper publishd in this town by 
Dr. L. Munsexr, Secretary of our Society, 
entitled, “Zhe Harbinger of the Mississippi 
Valley; that we will enceavor to pre mote 
its interests; and that our auxilianes, and the 
friends of temperance generally, be requested 
to promote its circulation. 

Resolved, UVhat the Secretary be directed to 
answer the letter from the President and Sec- 
retary of the Greenville auxilary ‘Temperance 
Society, and inform them that this Society 
highly approve of the suggestion made by 
them; and that the subject will be presented 
to the consideration of all the ‘Temperance 
Societies in the State. 


l‘emper- 
We hope this example will be 


reformation is de- 
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From the Temperance Recorder. 


THE TEMPERANCE REFORMATION A 


HARBINGER OF THE MILLENIUM. 

Ages have gone by since the fact was reveal- 
ed in the predictions of inspired men that there 
shall ere long dawn upon the church while her 
residence is yet on the earth, a day of triumph 
and jubilee—~a period in which her light and 
glory shall fill the world. ‘To this period she 
has been looking forward amidst all the op- 
pression and darkness and conflicts to which 
she has been subject; keeping an eye out con- 
tinually upon the signs of the times to see if 
there were any thing that betokened the dawn 
of millenial glory. In these latter years there 
have been streaks of lightseen purpling the 
distant horizon, and the light has been gradual- 
ly increasing in its brightness, until it is now 
with most christians no longer aquestion wheth- 
er it is not the beginning of that which will 
terminate in the “‘perfectday.’’? No, it is not 
enthusiasm to imagine that we are standing at 
this moment onthe margin of the latter day 
glory; and that the church will soon strike up 
0 loud and thrilling hosannas her song of mil- 
lenial joy. 

W ho that looks abroad upon the world and 
surveys the moral machinery that is now in op- 
eration,can doubt that we are fairly brought 
to this cheering and triumphant conclusion? 
And who that looks at the progress and present 
state of the temperance cause—at the strength 
which it has gained in this nation and which it 
is gaining in other nations, and at the increas- 
ing rapidity and majesty with which it moves 
forward,—who can let his eye rest upon all 
this, without being full in the conviction that 
this very cause is at once a harbinger of the 
millenium, and destined to be one of the most 
efhcient means of its introduction? ‘That 
blessed period is to be characterized by the u- 
niversal prevalence of good order, of social 
happiness, of the influence of evangelical truth 
and piety. Say, then, whether the temperance 
cause can prevail without lending a mighty in- 
fluence towardsthis glorious result? ‘l'ake out 
of the world all the misery of which intem- 
perance is either directly or indirectly the cause, 
and the change would be so great that fora 
moment you would almost forget that the earth 
was still in any degree laboring under the ori- 
ginal curse. ‘Take away all the vice and the 
crime with which intemperance is identified 
or connected, and it would almost seem as if 
the “holy Jerusalem had descended out of 
heaven” todwell with men. Limit your views 
to a single neighborhood or a single city, and 
suppose intemperance to be entirely banished, 
and imagine the greatness of the change: And 
then extend your views all over this great na- 
tion, and this wide world, and in each case sup- 
pose the temperance reformation to have be- 
come universal and to have done its perfect 
work, and say whether its direeé influence in 
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bringing forward the millenium does not far 
exceed your most vivid conceptions ? 

But.it exerts also an indirect influence to- 
wards the same result. One grand reason why 
the millenium is delayed is, that the church 
cannot command the means necessary for sen- | 
ding the gospel among all the nations. ‘here | 
ts wealth enough in the world, but hitherto it 
has to a great extent been applied to other pur- 
poses, than that of fulfilling the Redeemer’s 
command to carry abroad his gospel; and one 
of these purposes has been to extend the tri- 
umphs of this demon, Intemperance. And 
now, as the monster is becoming chained, he 
cannot to the same extent waste those treas- 
ures which God meant for the advancement of 
his cause; and ashe becomes tame and pow- 
erless and finally writhes in his last convulsion, 
he will leave tothe church (not because he 
desires to do it, but because he cannot do oth- 
erwise) the almost boundless resources from 
which he has been accustomed to draw the 
means of his malignant triumph. Men who 
were once drunkards, but have been reformed, 
instead of devoting their property to the work 
of seli-destruction, will consecrate it to the 
service and honor of the Redeemer. ‘l'alents 
and influence too, which have been worse than 
lost, will be reclaimed for the use of the church. 

Who will not say, **success, honor, glory, to a 
cause which is to result, which has already re- 
sulted, in such wonderful achievements ?”” 
Christian, is it not part of almost every 
prayer you Offer, that God will soon open upon 
the world the millenial day? Are you acting 
in consistency with your prayers, by lending 
your influence to help forward this glorious 
cause of moral improvement, which must pre- 
vail ere the millenium shall fully come? Are 
you exerting any influence directly or remote- 
ly to retard this cause? Do you make the 
poison, or do you use it, ordo you sell it? 
Never open your lips then to pray for the mil- 
lenium. Lf the millenium should really come, 
it would ruim your business forever! °,* 


”~ 





NECESSITY OF INCREASED EFFORT IN 
THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE. 

The advance made by the ‘Temperance Re- 
form, is greater by far than its most sanguine 
friends had dared to hope in the commence- 
ment of the work. ‘I'he obstacles which were 
be removed, and the prejudices and the 
habits which were to be overcome, were so ma- 
uy and so deep-rooted, that any great immedi- 
ate success was scarcely expected. Yet the 
event has proved that moral principle among 
the citizens of America is not wholly lost, and 
shewn to the world, that our nation can not 
only govern, but reform itself. But there is a 
propensity im man to be elated with success, 
and when thus elated, it is human nature to 
lose sight of the means necessary to secure the 
ful accomplishment of the desired end. Un- 
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xpected success often lulls into security and 
unwise confidence; this induces négligence ; 
negligence creates 
anticipated, sloth 
hope is changed into despondency, and im the 
end ruin comes where success might have been 
attained. 
of individuals is replete with instances in point, 
and which should be regarded as beacons to 
warn us of danger. 
in which men engage, has its crieio; and when 
it has reached that point, a very little negli- 
gence will lose all that has been gained, and a 
very little vigilance and activity will complete 
the work. 
cause, it is undoubtedly true that it has reach- 
edi its crisis; and now the question will be soon 
decided whether it shall advance to perfection 
or whether it sha!) cease entirely, and men re- 
vert back to their former habits and practices. 
The time thus far has been spent mostly in 
collecting and arranging facts, and now it re- 
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obstacles where none were 
takes the place of activity, 


‘The history of nations as well as 


Almost every enterprise 


And in regard to the temperance 


mainsto bring these facts to bear upon every 
mind and upon every conscience. ‘The friends 
of the cause cannot fall into a more fatal error 
than to suppose the reform so farcompleted as 
to permit them to relax their effort. Such an 
ifea will do ten thousand fold more to ruin the 
cause, than the most virulent opposition could 
effect; for the one will palsy, and the other a- 
waken exertion; the one wil! lull into a false 
and dangerous security, the other will arouse 
to vigilance and caution. One truth, many 
who are really and sincerely the friends of the 
cause, seem to forget. It isthis. There is 
at this time more need of active seal to ad- 
oe the work, than there ever has been at any 
former period. ‘This may be demonstrated 
by a recurrence to a few simple truths. 
!. Intemperance and its attending evils stil, 
exist. 
In regard to this position it will be sufficient 

to remark, that the object of the temperance 
effortis not what many 


, persons seem to sup- 
pose; a design merely t 


o diminish the amount 
of intemperance, and remove its more promin- 
entevils. "The object 1s entirely to di stroy the 
one, and comple tely to remove the other. So 
long then, as one inebriate remains to spread 
misery and tears and pollution around him, so 
long must continue the labor and the toil and 
the sacrifice. lo stop short of an entire era- 
dication of intemperance, were to leave the 
work unfinished; were to leave a germ, which 
would one day become a tree, bearing the fruit 
of guilt and woe. 
‘The minor obstacles to the work of re.« 
form, are now to a considerable extent remov- 
ed, particularly in this state, while those that 
reinain are more difficult and less easily sur- 
mounted. 
In the commencement of the temperance 
reform, it wasnecessary to collect facts of dif- 
ferent kinds, and to search for arguments dedu- 
ead ft facts. and combining thése, to 
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throw their ight upon the publi im id, tnat 


men might be roused from a delusive and dan- 
gerous siuimver. 
to ed 


character, and influence and talent 


Prejudice and habit too, were 


be remo and broken up, and men ol 


were to be 
imadue e i i. engag' 


in the work, not for them- 


selves, but for others; for their country and tor 
the worid All this has been accomplished, 
and that too in a much shorter pernod than h 1 


been anticipated, so that now the temperance 
cause 
and most zealous advocate 
respectability 


wealth 


ran number among ite warmest Inends, 
the first 
character, fol 
But it ought not io be 


who yet remain unconvin- 


, men ol 
for talents, tor 
and for 


forgotten that those 


station. 


ced, unimflueuced, have their prejudices more 


deeply fixed, and their practices more 


COtll- 
firmed, by the verylightwhich is poured around 
them. ‘T'ruth, when it does not convince, has 
a contrary effect, and when this is the case, it 
is a thousand tumes more dillicult to arouse the 
mind, than it would have been had 
resisted. A 

yh 


those who yet are not engaged in the wort 


truth neve! 
‘ 


been very large proportion ol 


« ATC 
persons who either have not thought seriously 


upon the subject of else they 
felt 


into action. 


temper mnce, Oo! 


are those who having thought, have not 


sufficiently to bring their energi 
Yet the same { 


cts and arguments which have 


convinced others, have been spread before then 


minds; and there is no other way of convin- 
cing them but by reiterating the same truth 


Now 


lO this, an increased 


and impressing the same or similar facts. 
any one can see, that to 
effort is nec: ssary, @ncd in this we must perse- 
‘The wat 


of the temperance cause is ‘‘onward 


vere till the point is gamed, hword 


ad the 
no il to 


Ib. 


‘love which worketh 


‘Tr’. 


principle , that 
his neighbor,’’ 


rORBEARANCE NECESSARY IN PROMO- 
TING THE TEMPERANCE REFORM. 
"The mind of man is sO constitut 1, that in 
general, it may be more effectually influence 
by mild forbearance, than it can be by s: 
ty. 
jnduce men to change any given course of con- 


ecrTi- 
his is particularly true when we wish to 
duct, or adopt any new principle of action. 
Most men havea certain pride of opinion, an 
unwillingness to lay aside 
timents, and an aversion t 
ces, and break ott h bits, whi 
indulgence, have become almost 
ture. And if, as is often thec Ne 
a sentiment, or a handed 
down from father to son, frem time immemo- 
rial, the difficulty of convincing the 
al, is greatly increased; and the greater, in 
proportion, isthe necessity of using forbear- 
ance and caution. 
it must be manifest, that to use harshness ol 
manner, or severity of rebuke, might irritate 
ind offend, but not gain. 

A cause may be a good cause in itself, an 


gy 


long cherisobed sen- 


) discontinue practi- 
h, by repeated 
ecOrnd na- 
in Opinion 


practice, nas been 


individu- 


( nder such circumstance 
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its succes may be expected to promote, in 4 
very high degree, individual and public wel- 
but yet all this will not justify the pur- 


uing of wrong measures to attain the end. 


lare;: 


These remarks apply with peculiar proprie- 
ty totne temperance cause; a cause which rs 
second to butone; the cause of religion. 

Che commencement of the temperance re- 
form, found almost every individual in the U- 
nited States, entertaining the opinion that a 
very moderate quantity of ardent spirit was 
conducive alike to physical and mental vigor; 
and that to dispense with its use, would be to 
dispense with one of the necessaries of life, ard 
to undervalue one of the blessings of heaven. 
‘These sentiments were sanctioned by antiqui- 
ty, and the practice of usingardent spirit, could 
plead the example of those whose memories 
were held im veneration. ‘These circumstan- 
ces, then, being considered, the surprise is not, 
that the temperance cause has made so little 
progress, but that it has made so great an ad- 
vance. 

And it is well understood, that im pursuing 
measures to promote stull farther the work, the 
advocates of temperance must come continu- 
ally in contact with persons whose minds are 
yet under the influence of those sentiment 
which were universal, but a brief period since, 
and who still see no danger in temperately us- 
ing ardent spirit. 

[t is true indeed, that so many facts have 
been exhibited, and evidence has 
been adduced, that one would suppose even 
the most skeptical might be convinced; but 
this very pride of opinion, this very aversion 
to a change of sentiment and practice which 
we have before remarked continually exerts 
a counteracting influence, and makes men 
unwilling to yield to conviction. 

‘These important truths, every officer and 
member of every temperance society should 
continually bear in mind; and while those 
measures, and those only, which are best cal- 
culated to advance the cause, should be sought 
out and adopted, great care need be used to 
avoid and discountenance every thing which 
may look like bitter invective, or personal re- 
flection. 

It is the boast and the glory of the temper- 
ance cause, that its only weapons are those of 
truth and love; and all ‘bitterness, and wrath, 
and clamor, and evil speaking,” are contrary 
alike to the spirit and the object of the refor- 
Instances are numerous in which 
men, who have been “‘almost persuaded”? to 
join in the temperance effort, bave been diver- 
ted from their purpose, and rendered entirely 
unapproachable gither by argument or by en- 
treaty, mainly because some hasty injudicious 
advocate of reform, in his desire to advance 
the work, has said or written that which irrita- 
ted the mind and defeated the design. And 
when this individual has been a leading man 
in a town possessed of wealth and influence, 


so much 


mation. 
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the effect has been almost to prevent the suc- 
ess of the cause in thattown. A little kind- 
ness would have won the individual, and made 
hima staunch friend anda zealous advocate. 
‘he temperance reform asks not for laws o1 
penalties, or proscripuon ; for by these, men 
might be intimidated, not convinced, and at 
ome future time a reaction will 
table consequence. 

In this land of freedom, every man is at 
liberty to indulge what sentiments he pleases, 
and to pursue any course of conduct he may 
prefer, provided he does not contravene any 
jaws, human or divme; and if he does, he ts 
to the proper tribunal. ‘lo pro- 
scribe an individual merely because he does 
not indulge the same sentiments, and pursue 
the same course of conduct with another indi- 
vidual, is a direct violation of every principle 
of courtesy or religion, and totally at variance 
with that charity which ‘suffereth long and is 


be the mevi- 


amenable 


of entreaty, and kindness 
of argument, are the most effectual methods 
of promoting the cause of temperance, and 
pertectly consonant with its principles and de- 


kind.’ Gentleness 


signs. 

Y et while mildness wbearance are re- 
commended to all, and particularly to the offi- 
cers of temperance societies, still it is not in- 
tended to make any approach toward a com- 
promise with intomperance, or to aim at any 
thing less than its complete removal! from the 
country and from the world. 


a oa 
and k 


‘this must be 
the object, and to this we must aim with steady 
perseverance, neither e.ated with success, uor 
depressed by adversity; striving in all things 
to have aconscience void of offence, both to- 
ward God and man. F. Tb. 


INTERESTING REFLECTION. 


‘One of the greatest consolations afforded 
to my mind by the success» ef the temper- 
ance cause, is the reflection that my child 
will not be a drunkard.” 


‘To this remark the heart of every parent as- 
sents. ‘hat the progress of the temperance 
cause will be so great, at the period when the 
child which is now an infant, shall come upon 
the great theatre of life, as to secure that child 
irom the miseries and the woes of intemper- 
ance, must certainly carry consolation to the 
mind of every parent who is deeply solicitous 
for the future welfare of hischildren. If any 
father or any mother could lift the veil of fu- 
turity, and see that son, now so loved, perhaps 
so idolized, a bloated, polluted and polluting 
creature, recling under the influence of ardent 
spirit, the remainder of life would be wretch- 
ed. ‘To sucha parent, this world would in- 
deed be a vale of tears; and the silence, and 
the solitude of the tomb, would be welcomed, 
as the place where the wicked would cease 
from troubling, and where the weary might be 
at rest, ’ 
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‘The temperan e€ relorm cot 
veil of future vears, 


sindéed 
to the pa 
rents of the present generation, their children. 


lyfe hue 
and dis¢over 


and their children’s children, freed from al} 
the woes and the curses of drunkenness. the 
smile of gratitude upon theirc untenance, and 
the language of benediction upon their lips 
Im that day, no poor outcast shall stagger a- 
long the streets; no drunkard’s®ioken-hearted 
wife shall mourn im solitude and want, a hus 
band lost; no drunkard’s child shall erv for 
food; the prolife parent of disease, and pov- 
erty, and crime, and death, shall be driven 
from the abodes of men, and this earth, which 
has so long been a field of blood, shall assum: 
the peace and the beauty of Eden. 

** My child will not be a drunkard!” Cheer- 
ing thought! H swells the 


low it heart with e- 
motions too great for utterance. 


W hat anan- 
imating prospect does itopen to the mind 























Alins-houses, and jails, and penitentiaries, and 
state prisons, willthen stand only as mont 
ments of the vices of an age gone by; and th 
evil consequent upon the use of ardent spi 
it, shall exist ony upon the historian’s page, as 
so manv records of the degeneracy, and of the 
errors of mankind. 
ly child will not be a drunkard"? Wher 
is the parent, hissoul animated with this reflec- 
tion, who will not resolve to enter upon a more 
vigorous effort, and to make a more determin 
ed struggle! Generations yet unborn, are to 
be influenced by this very temperance reform, 
and in consequence of it, thousands, and tern 
of thousands shal) escape a drunkard’s deem- 
dation, and never fill a drunkard’s unhonored 
tomb. And how it will smooth the pillow o1 
death, and cheer the pathway to the grave, if 
the dying father or the dying mother, in the 
last moments of mortality, when the eye swime, 
and the voice faltersin death, shall be able to 
say, “*my child will not be a drunkard.” 
A FATHER.—JP. 


THE CAUSE OF TEMPERANCE. 
Extract of a letter received by a gentleman o} 
Baltimore, from his son, who is an officer in 
the United States Navy, dated Forr Bra- 
py, San Ste. Marie, Jan. 10, 1832. 
‘I some time since determined to do with- 
out ardent spirits for six months, and if, at the 
expiration of that time, I can do and feel bet- 
ter without than with it, shall never use it a- 
gain. With this determination I sold my sup- 
ply of Brandy and Monongahela, which [ had 
previously laid in for a year’s supply, for 43 
dollars, with which I purchased my wife a 
cloth cloak and myself a coat.—There is not 
a drop of ardent spirits in my quarters, and 
shall not be for the above period, unless rec- 
ommended by a physician. —'The 'l'’emperance 
Society is doing great things for the soldiery in 
this rarrison.—I have not seen an instance ot 


internperance among us for more than fort 
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mont ¢ a man nha f contined fol 
Any cl —iKeligjon has found its way ub 
to the garrison—lour men prol to ve DOTn a- 

; 
anew and have joined the church, and th 
iré ten OLners WhO are eriou Linpresse 


to their future 


sith the exce 
: 


tate, and the whole comiman he 


tion ol a few, are regular att 


Pi}- 


dants on (hugrch. ‘I iis ha til taKelh piace ill 


the absence of the bottie. Our preset nt com- 


mand iss LO2 men, out of which OS are mem- 


bers of the ‘lemperance Sor ety. and ls are 
micii Cl of tne Lible (Class—others are jOll- 
img every weel We have preaching twice a 


aay on Sundays, botn at the Missionary Cs- 


taublishment, and at a room which the citizens 
and officers have jointly fixed up. ‘Lhe pul- 
pit is hilied Dy the Kev. Mr. PorRTER, a Pv S- 
byterian Minister, sent to us by the Missiona- 
r ociety. \t our request we have made up 
in Annnal subscription for his support—ne Is a 
ntleman of fine talents, a graduate of Prince- 
ton. We also have prayer meetings in the of- 
ers’? and soldiers’ quarters once a week, 
vihicl re well attend ? 
lextract of a letter from an office: on board 
the U.S. Ship John Adains, dated 


Syracuse, January Ist, 1832. 
‘T was very near forgetting to state a cir- 
eumstance which, to us, appears almost a muir- 
wile. ince the Secretary’s circular respect- 
ing men’s grog rations, has been read to them, 
we have not had more than forty on board woo 
dyew their grog; and on the Ist of this month, 
that is to-day, they all stopped it with the ex- 

eption ot two. You imay report tus as 

tact, for it is actually the case,”’ 


PROGRESS CF TEMPERANCE IN FOR- 
LIGN COUNTRIES. 

Exwatanpv.—The British and Foreign ‘Tem- 

perance Society, formed through the influence 


of Rev. Dr. Hewit, of 


ceeding with great efficiency. 


Massachusetts, is pro- 
Many Ameri- 
an tracts are circulated, and hundreds, when- 
ever the opportunity is given, join societies on 
‘The Lord 
Chancellor says, “if he had the power, as he 
has the disposition, he would entirely prohibit 
of ardent spirits.” 


the principle of total abstinence. 


toe use 


Scortannp.—The Temperance Societies 
yumber about 60,000 members. The con- 
sumption of ardent spirits has decrease:| 500.- 
000 gallons in the last six months. ‘The re- 


form is still extending im the northern part 


[recanp.—t|p U Ister county there are 400) 


‘ 


members of the [emperance Society, and in 


, . 7 e ’ : 
the city ol Belfast there are LYUO, ine 
duction m consum) tron 3S about a mil m and 


a half of gallons per annum; 60,900 tra 
were distributed the first year. ‘The 


flourishing 
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Swepen.—Six Temperance Societies were 
established in the six largest towns, and at the 
departure of the last advices from that coun- 
try inany more were soon expected to be or- 
ganized, 

SWITZERLAND AND Grermany.—Applica- 
tions from both these countries have been made 
for information, which has been promptly fur- 
nished, and we may soon expect to hear that 
the temperance reformatiqn is progressing with 
vigor. 

Urrer anp Lower Canava.—In these two 
provinces upwards of 100 temperance socie- 
ties are said to exist, numbering in all between 
7000 and 8000 members. 

New-Brunswick anp Novia Scotia.—TIn 
these Islands, so great has been the influence 
of the temperance cause in diminishing the 
consumption of ardent spirit, that the Gover- 
nor in his opening speech to the legislature no- 
tices this fact as being one of the causes of th 
decline in the provincial revenue. 

Sanpwicu Isitanps.—A letter from Mr. 
Bingham, dated April 21, 1831, gives an en 
couraging account of the progress of temper- 
ance. rom being a nation of drunkards, the 
inhabitants have become, for the most part, 
staunch friends of temperance. Governor 
Adams, when applied to for license to sell 
rum to foreigners, replied: *'l'o horses, cattle, 
and hogs, said he, you may sell rum; but to 
real men you must not on these shores.”? In 
one village 1000 persons pledged themselves 
not to make, vend nor use ardent spirit. 





A Reformed Village.—The long room oc- 
cupied asa Theatre last year, has been con- 
verted into a temperance printing office; the 
distillery is tenanted only by rats and mice; 
the distiller has become a temperance editor; 
one of the three taverns has been closed; and 
but two of the ten merchants of our village 
retail strong ov spirituous liquors. — Sandy Hill 
Free Press. 

How to be safe.—“Doctor,” said Esq. 
——, about five years ago, after reading over 
the prescription of a distinguished friend of 
l‘emperance, whom ill health had obijiged him 
to consult,—** Doctor, do you think that a lit- 
tle spirits, now and then would hurt me very 
much ???—** Why, no Sir,”? answered the Doc- 
tor, very deliberately; “1 do not know that a 
litile—now and then—would hurt you very 
much ; but, Sir, if you don’t take any, it won’t 
hurt you AT ALL.”’ 





Vermont Chronicle. 
Effects of Intemperance.—According to a 
memorandam kept by the Rev. Dr. Cathcart, 
of York, Penn., it appears that 109 murders 
were commutted in the United States, within 
the year 1831, a large proportion of them are 
regarded as the consequence of intemper- 


\C 
unce,— Tt mp. Ree. 
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From the Norfolk Beacon of March 27 
FROM LIBDURIA. 

The ship James Perkins, Capt. Crowell, 
which sailed from this port 8th December last, 
with emigrants for the American Colony at 
Monrovia, returned here yesterday, via [sle of 
May. 

lor a few days after they cleared Cape 
Ilenry, the weather was pretty rough, which 
caused much seassickness among the emti- 
grants, and three of them died, viz: the wife 
ef James Cotton, an elderly and weakly wo- 
man, and two infant children—the only dimi- 
nution from the whole number that sailed from 
here._ As soon as they recovered from the sea- 
ickness, the colonists continued in fine health, 
cheerful, and, so far from a mutinous disposi- 
tion being manifested by any of them, (as re- 
ported by an arrival at a northern port,) Capt. 
C. declares their conduct throughout the voy- 
age to have been of the most orderly and be- 
‘oming character. 

Capt. C. represents the colony as enjoying 
fine health, and exhibiting the pleasing spec- 
tacle of an industrious, contented, and thriv- 
ing population, and that in the twelve days of 
his stay there, he did not hear from any one a 
desire to return. Good order, the fruit of good 
government, was every where manifest, and 
the military were a numerous and fine looking 
body of men. 

‘The shipping intelligence furnished by Capt. 
Crowell, exhibits a pleasing evidence of the 
improving commercial intercourse with this 
prosperous colony. 

Such advices, well avouched from the re- 
spectability of their source, are well calcula- 
ted to reanimate the hopes of the philanthro- 
pic founders of this happy asylum for the de- 
scendants of Africa. 





OFrrice OF THE CoLonIzaTION Socirty, 
Washington, March 30, 1832. 
Intelligence has just arrived by the James 
Perkins, from Liberia. Capt. Crowell, the 
master of that ship, writes from Norfolk, that, 
after a passage to the Colony of thirty-five 
days, he landed all the passengers, 343 in 
number, in good health, and left there for the 
United States on the 26th of January. [le 
further observes, “I experienced much less 
trouble with the emigrants than I anticipated ; 
I had never occasion to resort to any mode of 
government except that of mild and reason- 
able requests; and all my orders relative to 
keeping their berths, &c. clean and drv, as 
well as the regulations in the cooking depart- 
ment, were uniformly received with cheerful- 
ness and promptly obeyed; to which cause, 
mder th ‘tipg hand of Providence. I 


nrote 
LEU 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. &.> 
some measure ascribe the pera v il- 
leled health during the passage. lam p 
suaded, thatif a like number had been dcic- 
tributed in the |! treest county in \ ir@inia, they 
could not have enjoyed a ter freedom from 


disease.’ 


The accounts from the Co! } Age nt are 
such as to encourage the efforts of all the friends 
of African Colonization. Che ¢ ac- 
quiring vast influence with the natives. who 


olony i: 


are constantly expressing their desire that new 


settlements should be founded in their re per 
tive neighborhoo ls. Dr. Mechlin is of opin- 
ion that a large number may be received mto 


the Colony during the present year, provided 


receptacles shall be prepared for their tempo- 
rary accommodation. Africa is indeed invit 
ing her long-exiled children to return to h 
bosom, and humanity and religion are comin: 
forward to assist their departure to a land 


which is theirs by an undisputed charter; th: 
home of freedom and of joy to them and 
posterity. —Vat. Intelligencer. 


tiie 


The following Memorial was preserited 
Mr. Mercer, of Virginia, on the Qd. inst. 
which after much discussion, and violent oppo- 
sition, was withdrawn. 

Cirencester, (England,) Jan. 25, 1832 

The honorable House of Representatives ot 
the United States of America, the undersign 
ed members and friends of the American Co!- 
onization Society, resident in Great Britain 
respectfully present the following addre: 

Deeply impressed with sentiments of ab- 
horrence of the evils of the Slave Trade and 
Slavery, we resort to your honorable House as 
to a refuge for the oppressed, under the sanc- 
tion of a consoling trust that ciremstanccs 
are at this crisis highly favorable for effecting 
a beneficial change in the condition of the co- 
loured population of the United States, and 
in the full belief that you, as conservators of 
Liberty, will lend every possible aid to the sz 
cred cause, 




















, 


We feel attached by language, lineage, and 
religion to our American brethren, and we sin- 
cerely rejoice in the growing prosperity of thei: 
beloved country; but, we fear that that | 
perity may, at no very distant period, be ex- 
posed to danger, should not the system of 
slavery which prevails in several of the States 
be materially corrected, if not wholly eradica- 
ted. 


ros- 


It appears to us as an incontrovertible fact. 
that a mixed population of whites and blacks 
cannot, in the nature of things, cordially unite, 
nor experience those reciprocal social blessings. 
which either of the classes might, if separate, 
enjoy. 

Under this conviction, we, your memoria!- 
ists, beg to lay before your honorable House : 
concise view of those circumstances to which 
we have alluded, and that appear to us of a 


haracter so aust eventful relief 


cious to the 


till remain 
* Who woul ' 


nfined tot 
vuuld be v there would 


trom propa ration. 


npumanity. 


ubjoin the 
ing extract from the J yuurnal of an Englis 
Naval Officer, published in the Amulet, a 
Annual! tol 
‘le on the sul 
evidently written wit 
tock of infort 


is nevertheles 
able as corroborat idence of facts alrea 


.¥ . 
8} 1 hieh “aA 
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\ escribing the situation of the At; 
ct a 1 tue Strait { Gepbralter to Si 
i . the author observes :— 

i isa romontory, calied orizgmaliy 

\I cr . tcori pt ,asall names her 
! py nciat n, into Nie rado 
I \inerican Colonization Societ ated 
ec a number o] tree peopie oi color. the oll- 
in t Afnmean slaves, born in America and 
iberated ‘hey were sent from the United 
States, and the sett] ment was called by the 
appropriate name of Liberia. "There are but 
few wite peopie among the im, an i none who 
possess any land. When the colony was first 
esta ed, the land was procured from the 
itive chiels by purchase and treaty; but some 


isunderstancing arose, the real objects of the 


COiOnIsts were not understood, and sanguinary 


milicts ensued wrth the natives, which had 
nearly destroyed the establishment in its infan- 
cy. But under the prudent management of 
Mr. Ashmun, the agent for the society, these 
iiferences were reconciled, and amity and 


will established between the natives and 


ihe settlement consists of two establish- 
ments. ‘The first is Munrovia, on Cape Mes 
arado, and the other Caldwell, seven miles up 
the river St. Paul. ‘The whole population a- 
mounts to about three hundred families, com- 
prising more than 1500 persons, who have 
each farms allotted to them, some in the low- 
er and some in the upper settlement. A reg 
ular and most improved system of hosbandry i: 
insisted on. ‘The malesare formed intoa regu- 
lar militia, which being well trained and sery- 
ed, renders the colony respectable in the eye 
of its neighbors, and secures them from any act 
of aggression; and this force has been effi- 
ciently called out more than once to punish 
depradations and robberies committed by na- 
tives On individual colonists, while in pursuit 
of their commercial speculations, either coast- 
wise Or in the interior, and always with the 
best results. ‘This mode of well regulated 
self-defence, not only gives them courage and 
confidence in themselves, but it exempts them 
from the degrading and demoralizing effects of 
a regular soldiery sent from the parent coun- 
try, which being generally of the worst and 
most desperate description of men, set exam- 
ples of the most dissolute and profligate lives, 
as our colonists in Africa know by melancholy 
experience. ‘This imposing domestic force 
gives periect security to these people in their 
dealings with the natives; and a very profita- 
ble and advantageous trade is carried on for 

‘id, camwood and ivory, with the Gallinas 
and Cape Mount, to the north of their settle- 
ment, and as far coastwise as Tradestown, to 
the east of it. 

Nothing has tended more to suppress the 
lave trade in this quarter than the constant 
intercourse and communication of the native 
h these industrigus colonists. The Ame: 
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{ i i \ Lp I ! feel . tne! ( 
panne) erlous and decorous, and ir do- na 
i ic habits remarkably neat and comfor- l ; 
ible Ihe had t inestimable advanta ! t 
rt eine ¢ ail wrougnt up ihn t frugal will di 
th in LaAKING habits of the eople of th Africa 
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T ] fy ( \A ite vif im ft ry 
: it dake Dh they have bro it with I 
em, and they practise them th more effect \ 
is they have no bad Lm} to musi ithem. i 
"Thos« moOnave vi | them weak hiebly ik 
{ tiem appt ince and mode ol living. They Lf 
ie a ¢ nely and well-formed ra of me { : wy 
itand ciean in 1 r pers Ss. modest and 
IivVii th toe manners, AiG ular ai com - 
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5 Ihe following letter from the Secretary of 
‘) i ’ f // ' - ‘ . : 
1} i i iy . la f yf in the i olonization “on jety. enclosing that of 
tu ’ 
ICKY. ( Apt. Abels. is from ine Nati mal Intelligen- 
Me f | nat tne tnank of thy Vii ’ g os a 
/* } iH. viet re. . | Ne rt. J 
Kent for his mu ipti OFrFice OF THE COLONIZATION Society, 
i Li ‘ ) 7 y : 
t} | tuti ' Washington, Feb. 11. 1832 
ii t ile ‘ ) irs. - 
nh te Th tla.men [ ich Gentlemen :—It will give pleasure to the 
} i ive ; that the fri triends of the ¢ olonization ‘™* neme, to KNOW 
i African ¢ ition be invited to do ali in that while accounts froin Laberia are the most 
to onptam t Wy more yseriptions satista tory and animating, the evidences of 
t ¢ i ipern 4 ' j tert Ww deep and extensive interest iW that Colony. 


and the great objects for which it was founded, 


: 
On om ion of the Hon. Mr. Bates, of Mas- in every State of this . nion, and in England, 
R wary (where there is at present an Agent of the So- 
tesolved, Uhat this Society is entitled to | . , we it cies aL 
. moort of Wie Bitenis of Chtatanl ciety,) are becoming daily and most strikingly 
manifest. I enclose a letter. from C apt. WM. 
is ¢ tia ! wo pre ote t moral i ‘ 
Apsevs, who visited the Colony as master of 
ents POLE! ts of the African race the Colonial Schooner Margaret Mercer, and 
Qn motion of Waller Jones, Esa. | who, while he remained at Monrovia, for thi: 
Resolved, That the thanks of this Meeting teen davs. daily observed and examined o; 
ted to the Society of F rien in North shore the condition and affairs of the Colony. 
Carolina for the aid they have erally Captain Abels is a man of integrity and piety 
in repeatedly renders In) tine Ca { Ate | have received letters from various section 
can Co itie of our ‘Southern country. which § leave 
he ame fF Ry Dr. Fitch. Prof of itno longer doubtful that in every part of it 
TY im New Ha 2 the society bas warm and able friends, who 
Resolved, That thanks of this Society will defend its principles and proceedings, and 
‘ resent to ( lereymen and congre- prove to all candid and reflecting minds that 
thon ring the last vear. taken up rt aims to accomplish a great and virtuous end, 
collect it. on. or about the 4th of July. by virtuous means. In England, the indefa 
and that tine irches and congregations im igable Agent of the or lety, Elliott Cresson. 
the init tates be invited annually to unit is making known the merits of the Society 
Mm : ' p Seppe lapted to prom many literary and relious Journals have rec- 
the inte: OF this Insutution. | ommended it to the public patronage, and th 
On ate He T, Teer. We most distinguished friends there of Africa and 
Resolved, That tl ral Auxiliary Col of man have given it the iv approbation an 
Societic usefred of t titude of this upport. The venerable Thomas Clarkson, 
Enetitution Mile the efhtient end ‘liberal eb after listening with enthusiastic delight (sucl 
no teed”) : , " the and that as a iri nd remarked he had not known him to 
- be requested, at t interest ri to manme tt vy twenty years) to the statement 
renew their efforts to extend the influence and of Mr. Cresson, observed “*that for himself h« 
sugment th funds of the Socicty. was free to confess that, of all the things that 
' have been going on in our favor since 1787, 
at a | when the abolition of the slave trade was first 
AGENCY IN ENGLAND. seriously proposed, that which is going on in 
We have just received highly interestin (America is the most important. Wr. Wilber- 
letters trom fyl)iott ¢ c the ciety’s | force said, “You have gladdened my heart, by 
Agent in England, which show, conclusi - convincing me that, sanguine as had been my 
that the most sober ai 1 tries { | hopes of the happy effects to be produced by 
the African cause in that C , entirely | your institutions, all. my anticipations were 
approve of the princi , i of | scanty and cold, compared with the reality. 
our institution, an ire ighted wit 1c ‘his may truly be deemed a pledge of the 
incasure of success which, unc . gracious Divine favor.” Me adds, “Believe me, ne 


rr \ lene . has resute ivom its ¢ 


shail, at another time, give a 


more tu 


Briton, L had almost said no American, can 
a livelier interest than myself, in 


+} 
iA 


? 


take youl 








count of his proceedings, and of the i \- true greatness and glory. May the mutual at- 
tions favorable to the cause of the Soc in tachment of the inhabitants of our two coun- 
England. CUur Agent has been very success- | tries become stronger and stronger, however 
ful in awakening the attention and sympat! diversified in body, having but one soul, and 
of the Pnglish nation to the importance of the almost anticipating that better world, where, 

ut scheme of philanthropy in which the So- all divisions being forever done away, all shal! 


iety is engaged. 


I frica 


Reposit y. 


unite in one song of thanksgiving, and peaee 


and Jove and joy shall be complete and ever 


Bx 
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isting !° What friend of this Soctety will 
not feel this language from the lips of men 
nonored and vel rated im then ice ry ill 
Christendom, almost like words of encourage- 
ment and benediction from the sainteqa spirits 
into companionship with whom they will short- 
lv enter! And what soul not desecrated and 
lost to all that is enobling in humanity, will 
not at this crisis rejoice nm the s ig@ns of the 


times, confirming faith in the speedy return to 
their of the exiled child: ol 
Africa, and thou parti ipation in the best pri- 


vileges and 


proper home en 


blessings of our 


an ; riature. 


Washington, Fy h. oO, TSN3v 
Having just arrived in the t nui- 


Colony 


ay (it) Si ys. 


‘red tates from the of t.uberia to 


vhich 
Margaret Mercer, and where I remained thir- 


place I went as master of the Schooner 


teen days, during which time l was daily on 
shore, and carefully observed the state of aff- 
airs, and inquired into the condition of the 
people, | venture to state some facts in regard 
to the circumstances and prospects of the Col- 


On the 


ny. l4th December IL arrived, and 
m the 15th wenton shore, and was received In 
the most polite and friendly manner by the 


Governor, Dr. Mechlin, who introduced me to 
All 
appeared to be in good health. 
All my expectations in regard to the aspect of 
tnings, the 


the ministers and principal] inhabitants. 
the ( Olonist ~ 


health, harmony, order, content- 
ment, industry, and general prosperity of the 
ettlers, were more i here are 
in the 
vionrovia, ext nding along the Cape Viont e- 

»% mo0t fa) 


i 
Vi ost ot tnese 


tores, (the first story of many of them being 


than realized, 


ibout two hundred buildings town ol 


from a mile and a quarter.— 


are good substantial houses and 


rf tone, ) ind some of them handsome, 
cious, painted, and with Venitian blinds. 
No hing struck me a more rem urkable than 


the great superiority, in intelligence, manners, 


onversation, dress, and general apperance li 


VYCTy re Cl thei colored 


per Ca of the pe onie ov 
rethren in America. 
ed with what I saw, that I observed to the peo- 


ple, should I make a 


“o much was li pleas- 


true report, it would 
credited im _ the cnited “tate 
Among ali that I conversed with, / did not 
find a discontented person, or hear one expr 


1 desire to return to America. I! saw no in- 
temperance, nor did | hear a profane word ut- 
tered by any one. Being a Minister of the 


Gospel 
rt}™j)) 
r 


,on Christmas day I preached both in 
the Methodist and Baptist ( hurch, to full and 
itientive congregations of 


i persons in each, 


from three to tour 


huncre i know of no plac é 
where the sabbath appears to be more 
ed than in Monrovia. I that 
the Colonial Agent or Governor is a constant 
attena 


rous ot 


respt Ct- 


was glad to see 


unt on Divine service, and appe: 


i ATS ciC@Sl- 
romoting the moral and religious we] 


} 
i the pe onple. 
i ‘ 


4 
pure ‘ Most Oo! tive I ttiers ap- 
. Iler « ‘thay : 
ear to ipidly acquirm ropertv: and J 
. : i , - , 
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nave not t the Ll tom ewer } i- 
selves and their chi ent wera, tha \ 
could do in any other part of the wor ( i 
tne tree p O} eof < or in t try i t see 
the reali condition of the ret who ive 
ettled in Africa, ! am persuaded they would 
require no other motive to mau them to em) 
vrate. ‘This is my decided and liberate 
1dement. 


_* 


Very respect! lv, Sir, 
Y our friend and 
WILLI 


ervant, 


AM ABELS 


Sunday Schools. 
For the Harbinger. 

SABBATH SCHOOLS, NO. Il. 
[enrror— 

‘The Sabbath School n: 
its advocates some of the men of 
country. Orators, Statesmen, 1) 
have defended it with their, pens, and devoted 


to its ad 


Mr. 

















mobdbers among 
ablest our 
and nes, 
incement their noblest strains of elo- 
quence. l am conscious I can add nothing t 
the vast amount which has been so ably said 
[ wish simply to act the humble part of a re- 
membrancer. And communica 
tion may not be recommended by its novelty 
| hope it may be useful in 


those 


though my 


calling into action 


whose energies have hitherto been dor- 
mant, and in exciting those who are alrea 
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echneagea 


'y 
in this glorious cause, to redoubled 
diligence and greater exertion. 
‘The objectian has frequently been made, 
of chil- 
ith religion :—** Let them alone till they 
up, and are able to judge for themselve 


that it is improper to trouble the mim 
iren 


TTOW 4 
and then present the subject for their consider- 
ation,’ is the language of objectors. it 


lo eto 


coil 


dren owed neither obedience nor (rod: 


if they were not vitally interested m the afi 


Li! 
if; . : ‘* ; ' 
of Friis covernment: an i tne rej tion ot re 
ligion were not atten:‘’ed with the mo im por 
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tant consequences, uch am C4 is inpent 
proper: but these things are not so, and the 
moment achild bDecon capable of Kine in 
rivgnt trom Wroog,. ne Ceybiitiel Orin 
maractey for eternity ii pore 
childhood are indelible; and if children, |i 
our comestic ahimais, are erm! { roan 
? “7 
wild till they attain the ace ol iscretion. (ney 
wii inevitably be jected to the change 
md unsparing Gespotism of habits averse to 


that is £00 
I'he cepravity of man manilest 


itseli 1 
nrst ol 


tin 
with 
a safe 


capabilite action, an 
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attention to mora! 


increase 


the intellectual powers. 


lefer all 


MW, «then 


course to 
culture, till the understanding is 


Diinde 


per erte and 


, and the affection: 


fasten themee! 
on objects unworthy the attention of an im- 
mortal being ? "The tender recoiectioi 
urls irs cling to us thro ufe. and tl) 
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rr f them are 
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»tcacn 1n i mh SccooIs; and in t 
Lb i eu ent number of t ie) 
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] Al { ot a col ion ¢ aA 
{ many who ci 1 not otmmel ise ( 
l \i hy i ( j pret 1 
t vee to taina s iste C. 
thei iths are improved, they 
iT ul k V5 f Tl e Sunday 
i is estaousned tor such pel } 
er they rite i it, they are taugnt tft 
y the book b L\dapted to 
i 
i imstruct, as well as to enlight 
ify t bac ‘They are also turn 
nh DOOK suited to thew capacities, | 
it tught, by precept and exar 
» practict irtue., fi is not untrequenti 
Lhna Line post li i ici the | ks i 
children 3 ive at school; and intl 
a taste lor | ing i created 10 a ial 
i the comp ity in the words ol 
h writer, “sabbath Schools will perhay 
Cad provi , Ui oli tion of whonicn hy 
uught lor in vain-——that oi knowing ho 
ible to waken up, in the inferior cla 
lesire and the effort to enlighten then 
Ss: and th ill attam this object by on: 
expedient, namely, by attaching the i 
ion of t veople to their re ious belief.” 
1 Origmally intended for the poo 
istitution bestows its blessings on all cla 
anc it entle influence, like the dew o 
. is felt and rejoiced in, by all ranks o 
a ath Schools will be useful in savin: 
ountry from cestruction. 
has often been said that religion and « 
constitute the basis of our free inst 
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the | into useful and independent members of 
sal 1 test if, as i have I ety. It is, is S00n as possibie, to tear up 
: event ever ruminal docket, and stop ali profane 
iuse of e ition: if they vearing, siander, and cheating. It is, to res- 
ty ry, and be ful 1 ding ( ne ~abbath from every kind of profana- 
‘ i j yrepariy I nea.en, tion, an to incuicat upon the young, every 
ertions too great ' e mace truth, and every duty, that is found in the Bi- 
ind ext iO ihe und, ble. ihe grand design of this institution. in 
ria ive e pra rt, 1s, to empty the prisons and fill the 
1 ho e their « t churches; to expel misery ahd crime in every 
(; \ form from the land; to spread pure and unde- 
— iti eligion over all the east, and west. and 
| ' I ‘ if tn Am il Hol , ul OUTS mcd tot Linh UD OU; Whoo 
i ve)] ve population for the kingdom of heaven. such 
‘The way to is the undisguised, the godlike design of the 
( trv.’ a moi the kt American unday ™cnool tnion. 
') i) ‘ 
! . : \ » » , » * 
i j {, ti | Ol 7 . 
(if the happy adaptation of this won l : 
‘ . , 
: rkKing system tothe genius of our { in : 
i i ft = i ‘ Ai it? ' 
: titutions, but little need be said. It i 
i ' i] ‘ : : 
; strike the eye and the heart of every en it 
ened patnot, ata glance. Our government i: 
' ‘ ’ ) - : ; 
ita yvvernment of force, but of influence 
i woe t , Ca = ; . ; 
Its only ire DASIS Is tne irtue and ptety of 
i Lt) i I ty tou it I i { . ' 
tr peopie, In tne absence of tne oe would 
vi‘ pon a 1 naren OF Ws CO ction. ' , 
; feaven in its wrath ever visit us with so dark 
Phos. whi ich tripe | mur israe, retaims it ‘ ’ ’ . 
; ‘ 1 day, it must inevitably fall. Vhen it is 
own) sta urd, all th 3 are represented in ~ 
‘ ‘ me, you may'plant the soil on which it stood 
th bleaace hudaal i one inion oreast- 
with swordsand bayonets: you may compel a 
ninte: and all move on togetnel mael . ' : 
. egenerate race to crmge at the foot of a 
Danner, “"V ) nt course ini trie 1|- 
39 ' throne; and you may proudly construct the 
derness. he o jects Of the « nion, as @x- ’ I 7 
‘ ‘ monuments of national servitude, with cannon 
pressed iia «(LT first arti ( i he ( nstitut ° . c , : : Bee 
upon the battle field: but without the living 
ire. “To concentrate the efforts of sabbath- : ; 
pth principle of moral rectitude, in the mass of 
on} yyenues mn ifferent sections olf at fad ; ' ; ; . 
; the peopie, no country can iong be free and 
count t ty t nt in os i} ener 
Ol relgio Struct 4 the Ol Liy——' .7 
disseminate useful miormation; circulate mor- , ’ . . " 
al and religio publicauons in every part of Will you allow me to say, that there never 
the lan ind to endeavourto plant a Sunday was amore delusive, a more baseless vision. 
school wherever there is a population,’ ‘hese than that which has dazzled even some great 
ahiect ire ortoy OF that enuegntened benev- mimdas, respecting the means and agents upon 
sen e whicen foun it this novie mstitution, whicn the preservation of our liberties essen- 
} } ‘ . } 
and cann tail OF securing the a ropation I Lially aepends. E ery thing Is tO De accom- 
every Christian, and eve patriot. ihe ob- plished, as they seem to suppose, by the com- 
rious design of the system is, to pre-occupy bined influence of popular education and free 
the infant mind, throughout this great rey ; constitutions of civil government. ‘Their the- 
with the principles ol irlue and prety—t ory 1s, that as we are now 1n possession ol the 
sow the cood ‘ecl, and’ Keep out the tares-—to freest and best institutions in the world, we hav« 
teach all the rising millions of a mighty empire only to keep the people enlightened in regard to 
as thev come up success ely into life, their re- tneir political and religious rights—only to ed- 
lations to God, their high Guties, and the im- ucate them well, in the common acceptation of 
mortal destiny. It is, to enlighten the undcer- the term, and all will be safe. Now this isa 
tanding and edueate the heart—to make \ ir- radical mistake. Itis vainly undertaking to 
tuous and happy ! unilies and netehborihoods erect and support a magnificent edifice w ithout 
to make good men and good citizens—cood ru- a solid foundation. All the light and knowl- 
lers—good and loyal sudjects of the king of edge in the universe would not make a nation 
heaven; and, as a matter of course, good an secure and happy, without the deep and broad | 
peaceable subjects of a republiban govern- asis Of moral and religious principle. I haz- 
. ; : ’ ‘ . . . : 
ment. Phe esi iS Or tre American “unday ard nothing 1n saying, that the Bible contains 
School Union is, to send abroad a moral pow- the only code of laws, or rather the elements 
er which shal! quench all the remaiming fires of of the only code, which can sustain our free 
intemperance, and ck up ery gaming- government, Or any other like it. AI history 
iwuse, and theatre, and orotie l; and trans- md experience miugnt confidently be adduced 
\ e army of drunkards and pau- in support of this position. It is only by 
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teaching the rising generation to “fear God and 
keep his commandments,” that we can Induce 
them to inagistrates’*—to “lead quiet 
and peaceable lives in all godliness and hon- 
estv.”’? and thus to maintain the great pillars of 
the state. By warmly patronizing Sabbath- 

hools, therefore, by visiting them often, and 


“"ovey 


by aspiring to the honour of becoming teach- 
ers in these heaven-founded seminaries, you 
can do more to undergird the ship, and keep 
her on in the night than 


heave the lead, raise the quadrant, or stand at 


course, when you 


the helm.” 

‘‘Sunday Schools are, in my judgment, the 
primary schools, not only of religious and mor- 
al. but of intellectual education. ‘The early 
levelopement of the thinking and reasoning 
faculties of children, an connexion with the du- 
tics and affections, | regard as the great desid- 
eratum of all our schemes of youthful mstruc- 
tion. ‘The Sunday 
much in this department, not only within its 
own narrow limits, but by leading the way for 
improvements in the lower branches of ordina- 
ry education, by enabling its own pupils to de- 
rive more profit from common schools, and by 
suggesting the composition of a great number of 
valuable books for the instruction of children. 
Sabbath Schools are among the most interes- 
ting anc 


schoo] has already done 


of the times. In 
them we behold a beautiful example of the 
parable of the fig-tree: ‘*When her branch is 
yet tender, and putteth forth leaves.” ‘Chey 
have demonstrated the union that exists in the 
nature of man, never to be wisely or a‘ vanta- 
geously severed ; between the cultivation of the 
understanding, and the cultivation of our duties 
and affections. 
tor a 


: = alban bit c. 
remarkable signs 


‘They are preparing the way 
better order of things, throughout the 
whole system of education; for their influence 
will be more and more sensibly felt, the more 
they are multiplied and improved. obert 
Raikes laid the cornerstone of an edifice, un- 
surpassed, as yet, in the simple majesty of its 
structure, and the enduring usefulness of its 
destination. Others have laid the broad and 
deep foundations; and already in our day, 
tens Of thousands are employed in preparing 
them for a superstructure, never contemplated 
by the benevolent founder, or his successors in 
this labour of love. Nor will that superstruc- 
ture be unworthy of the enlightened philan- 
thropy, the humble piety, ana the admirable 
sense which stimulated them to the effort, and 
has sustained them, as they walked in his foot- 
steps; for, we may rest assured, that no build- 
ing can be reared on such a basis, that will not 
be consistent with its character, and honoura- 
ble to the cause of pure religion and useful 
knowledge. 

I regard the Sunday School as the first in 
order of a succession of seminaries, destined 
to be founded on the same principle, the insep- 
trable connexion between the mind, the con- 
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scrence, and the heart: 


and so arraneed as to 


rise, each above the other, in the 


cole! i- 


neous cultivation of the intellectual! 


, 
the sense of duty, and the affections of our na- 
ture. he rest of the senes are, ind i “AS 


vet hidden in the tuture; but | 
emotions of doubt, much les 

pair, in the anticipation of their existence 
‘The more, indeed, the 


eniig mci et the 
public mind shall be influenced by the Sunday 
schoo] system, the moi it thi f Liized, 
that dut ought to be the } nent feature ol 
every scheme of Inst IO 5 nad the more 
that common sense is brought to bear o f 

tions of education, the more convincin Ll} 
it be seen, ow wnp fect are all presen 
schemes, in the cultivation of the offection: 


and in the sprit of usefulness. Aut what is 
duty apart from Christianity, and 
book shall Christian schools adopt but the 
ble? And what are the affection 
timulants and the guards of 


, but the 
duty; and what 
is the spirit of usefulness, but the offspring ot 
Christian duty? he Bible, then, must be- 


come the great text-book of al 




















Christian sem- 
inaries, not Only as to religion and usefuln ; 


but asto intellectual cultivation and literature. 
Perhaps, I shall be called a visionary in my 
system, an enthusiastin my anticipations. If 
these are the epithets of a prejudiced spirit, j 
regret a reproachful spirit, Lb for- 
give them; if of an ineredulous spirit, Lsenvy 
them not. But prejudice, reproach, imcreduli- 
ty, avaal nothing ; for | cont mpiat tive 

urmph of Christianity in these 


them; if of 


forms, pot as a 
possibi ily, subjec tto the caprices ol chance: 
nor yet, as a probability, dependent on tx 
calculations of human expediency; but asa 
certainty, ordained in the wise 


| rovidcence of 
Grod to be one of the noblest 


struments in 
the moral government of our earth. 
If these views be just 


} , how does the estab- 
lishment of 


= ~ ’ : \ . 
Sunday Schools i the valley of 


the Mississippi demand our prayers as chyi 
lians, Our patronage as patriots, Our admiration 
as scholars! What eloquence can magnify 
too much the dignity and importance of the 
enterprise! What poetry can paint, in ade- 
quate colours, a charity so enlightened 


and beautiful ! 


, pure 
negarding Sunday Schools as 
intimately connected, not only with the reli- 
gious well-being, but with the whole intellect- 
ual advancement suffi- 


ciently express my admiration and gratitude, 


of the west, | cannot 
atthe projectof the American Sunday Schoo! 
Union. what are 
the peculiar wants of the west-_ Itis fi 
ers to lay before you the cestinies of 


It is for others to tell you 
r ou 

the west, 
as the seat of power tour union. It is fo) 
others to describe the deep interests that we, 
of the Auantic frontier of that 
future empire, have im its literary, political, 


sea-board, the 


and religious character. they cao hardly ex 
aggerate those wants, those destinies 


depth of that imterest.’’ 
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Lthouguat unnec try. “T 

retary of that Society ar 

that th tter was laid be 

i> Li oO! \i Fe} of the Stat = 
i m was nomted to draw 

il li \ yall the Cemperanc: 
i tne mt f , ramong oth 
tne § Won et ined in that le 
i Addr , Whit will e founc 

mvcr,. tie tr aitenuon ol] 

w?WFrance Hoeciety tn the tate 1s calles 


is ped that none of them will neg 
end a delegate to the annual meetin: 


bt 1 ol July next a requested. 


Sf communication for the ; 
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per Oo} Live ttairl rev. from Gr. WE 


re 


een received, ‘We hope to recel 
‘ 
? insertion am the next numbe y" 
Correspondent A. who has furnished 


mbers on Sunday Schools, is entitled to 
irmest thanks: and he 1< solicited 10 
© hi yryprya Ure tions. 


Y returns Dis tuanks to the many 

rt their influence m ob- 

itronage ior thi paper; ana solicit: 

confer a similar favor. He hopes, 

ut 4 ippro Ltoryv re ylutions passed | ’ 

ntuckKy Uempei ince Sor iety, and the 

Lek ol WW st= La \imgion, will induce 

iorward thei unes as patrons. 
t much larger list of subscribers tha 
ent, the work can hardly be continut 
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